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House Furnishing as a School Topic 
FRED HAMILTON DANIELS 


Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass 


ia 


The Supervisor’s Outline, defining 
the work for the last months of the 
school year, might be as follows: 


HOMEVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DRAWING 


Grave VIII. March, April, May and June, 
1917. 

ProspLem: The Furnishing of a Modest 
Home. 

CuapTerR VI. The Living Room. 

Discuss with the class the text of Chapter 
VI in the teachers’ text book. 

Cut out, mount and label fully good and bad 
illustrations from magazines and catalogs, as 
living room interiors, fireplaces, living room 
furniture, ete. 

Cuaprer VII. The Dining Room. 

Follow the plan as with Chapter VI. 

CuapTer VIII. The Bedroom. 

Follow the plan as with Chapter VI. 

CuapTer IX. Pictures and Casts. 

Discuss the text as usual. 

Mount and label picture and cast illustra- 
tions selected by the pupils as suitable for 
the home. A feature of more than ordinary 
interest may be made of this. See text book. 

Mount and label (if obtainable) illustrations 
of good and bad picture framing and hanging, 
and of good and bad placing of casts. 

Cuaprer X. The Small Ornaments. 

Discuss with class the text of Chapter X in 
the teachers’ text book. 

Cut out from magazines and catalogs, mount 
and label fully good and bad illustrations of 
various small ornaments. 


Nore. If not already done, teachers may 
find it desirable to have pupils make final 
covers for their notebooks 

Supervisor of Drawing 

The teachers’ text book gives all 
information necessary for carrying out 
the above schedule. It seems best in 
this article to devote the space largely 
to notebook illustrations. 

The final covers for the pupils’ note- 
books must be kept very simple if they 
are to be successful. The purpose of 
the architect in designing your school 
building was not primarily to produce 
an original design. His main thought 
was to plan and build a good school 
plant. So it is with our cover designs; 
the really important thing is to make an 
appropriate cover. Don’t worry about 
original designs! Do try to have some 
simple thing well done by every boy and 
girl. 

Strange as it may seem if we give up 
the strenuous battle for original designs, 
we shall probably get them without any 
trouble. That is to say, the designs 
will be as original as the designs for good 
schoolhouses, furniture, or clothes. We 
must begin with an idea, else we shall 
flounder about helplessly. Where shall 
we get the idea? Not by means of the 


*This completes the series of articles which began in the March number of the School Arts Magazine. 
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wrinkled brow, or the frequent sighs of 
the apparently studious, not by the 
tilted head with accompanying rapt 
contemplation of the ceiling. The pu- 
pils cannot get the designs “‘out of their 
heads,”’ because the designs are not in 
there. 

How would it do to see how someone 
else has designed a cover? Let us find 
one, a school book, or the teachers’ text 
book of this subject. There are many 
ways of arranging covers. Let us 
choose one, and state the plan, perhaps 
as follows: The title will be the center 
of interest (in size and color, or both), 
placed high on the page. It will be well 
lettered. The mass second in interest 
may well be a printed picture of a home, 
(a decorative drawing would be better, 
but the average pupil cannot make 
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such a drawing). Finally, we may sur- 
round title and picture with margin and 
frame lines of appropriate strength. 
(See teachers’ text book cover.) 

The letter used in the title must be 
copied from some good alphabet or 
text. As Leonardo once told us in 
substance, the stout boy will draw wide 
letters and the thin girl will offer a 
narrow type. Thus the appearance of 
the titles will differ. 

The printed pictures- of the house 
when mounted on the cover will vary 
as to subject, size and shape. The 
spacing resulting from the use of margin 
and frame lines will be individual with 
each cover. No two covers are alike, 
no cover is a copy of another, each cover 
has some element of choice and original- 
ity, and all covers may be successful. 


LISTEN! 


I am only a piece of work. 


After I leave your hands you may never see me again. 


People looking at me, however, will see you and so far as they are con- 


cerned, I'll be you. 


Put into me your best so that I may speak to all who see me and tell them 
of the master workman who wrought me. 


Say to them through me, “‘I know what good work is.” 


If I am well done, I will get into good company and keep up the standard. 
If I am shabby and poorly made, I will get into bad company 


Then show through me your joy in what you do, so that I may go the way 
of all good work, announcing wherever I go, that I stand for. “A 


workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” 


Wma. CHANDLER SMITH. 
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Using the Sketchbook in the Grades 
C. EDWARD NEWELL 


Supervisor of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 


UPILS in the lower grammar 

grades in Springfield are much 
interested in making and using: sketch- 
books, particularly so when it is ex- 
plained to them that “real artists’’ col- 
lect much of their valuable material in 
such books. Construction is undertaken 
in the spring term in order that the 
books may be ready for use the follow- 
ing fall. In Plate I is shown am open 
book and in the lower part of Plate II is 
shown a closed book. 


In constructing the sketch books, two 
sheets of newsboard 614” x 434” are 
used for the covers. 
one piece of newsboard is attached to 
the 434” edge of the other piece by 
means of a strip of binders’ cloth or 
‘‘vellum,” leaving a separation of 34” 
between the two edges of the news- 
boards. The strip of vellum is 234’’x 
534". The vellum is pasted onto each 
piece of newsboard for a distance of one 
inch from the edge. The ends pro- 
ect equally. These are to be turned 
inside and pasted flat 44” at each end. 
Che binding is completed by lining the 
inside of the vellum back with another 
vellum strip 234” x 4144” pasted flat one 
fourth of an inch from each end of the 
binding. Cover the newsboard with a 
‘onstruction paper of a tone to harmon- 
ize with the tone of the vellum binding. 
lwo pieces 6144” x 534” are needed to 
over the newsboards. Paste the 534” 
edge over the vellum 34” from .the 
binding. Paste the large surface flat, 
turn in the long edges, then the end and 
vaste them to the inside of the news- 


The 434” edge of . 











PLATE I. 


The Sketchbook 


board. Prepare the pages for the inside 
of the book from 9” x 12” drawing 
paper. Fold the 12” edges of the sheets 
together, crease, and cut on the crease. 
Fold the short diameter of each of these 
414" x 12” papers and pack them inside 
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PLATE II. Some designs from tree motives by children in the lower grades, Springfield, Mass. 
At the bottom is shown one of the designs applied to the cover of a sketchbook. 
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PLATE III. 
term. 

one another similar to the pages of a 
book. Sew the pages together allowing 
the stitches to pass through the fold or 
crease of the papers only. Pass the 
needle through the center of the crease, 
back through the crease one inch from 
the end, across the center and out 
through the crease at a point one inch 
from the second end, back through the 
first center hole. Tie the thread or cord 
inside the folded leaves and over the cen- 
ter long stitch. Fasten the sewed pages 
inside the covers by pasting the two 
outside pages of the drawing paper book- 
let, flat and fast to the inside of the 
sketch book covers, thus fastening the 
two parts of the book together and lin- 
ing the covers at the same time. 














Some of the tree sketches made in connection with nature drawing during a fall 


(I am indebted to Miss Caroline, 
Kilbon of the Manua! Training Depart- 
ment for the details of the construction 
of the sketchbook.) 

The books are used for the sketching 
of trees as nature drawing in representa- 
tion in the fall term. It is decided that 
the decoration for the books may be 
suggested, by tree forms. Some classes 
agree to decorate the covers of the books 
while other classes prefer to decorate the 
end papers. Sheets of 6” x 9” drawing 
paper are distributed to the class. A 
one inch strip is cut from one long edge 
of the sheet of paper. This strip is cut 
into squares and from the larger piece 
of the sheet two squares are folded and 
cut. From the large squares, first 
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PLATE IV. An advanced class in one of the Grammar Schools, Springfield, Mass., being taught 
how to sketch from the trees in their own school yard. 
folded on one diameter, a large unit is are cautioned to have the unit fill the ; 
cut, similar in character to those shown square as well as possible. The more 
in the upper part of Plate II. The satisfactory units are selected and saved. i 


small squares are now folded on a diam- 
eter and units suggesting tree forms are 
cut from these folded papers. Pupils 





See the center of Plate II. 
A white potato is cut through with a 
case knife. One of the units is placed 
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upon the cut surface. The moisture of 
the potato holds the unit securely 
enough to allow of its being outlined 
with a pen knife, cutting into the potato 














PLATE V. 


Finished drawings made from 
sketchbook studies. 


about a quarter of aninch. The part of 
the potato not under the unit is now to 
be carefully cut away leaving the unit 
standing up much as the figure stands 
on the face of a rubber stamp. Water 
color of a deep value is now prepared in 
a tray and into this may be placed a 
small folded cloth or a piece of blotting 
paper. Press the face of the potato 
stamp against the color pad, remove and 
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with an even pressure transfer its im- 
pression to a sheet of drawing paper. 
The potato stamp would be manipulated 
much as a rubber stamp would be used. 
If the stamp is kept in water it may be 
used for several days. It is rather better 
to cut but a few stamps at a time. The 
freshly cut stamps print with a clearer 
impression. Practice making impres- 
sions or “prints’’ with the potato stamp 
until even impressions are obtained. 
Now it is time to decorate the covers or 
end papers of the sketchbooks as agreed 
upon by the class. The sketchbooks 
shown in the illustrations accompanying 


this article, were covered with “Doe 


Skin” brown construction paper with a 
vellum of a deeper tone of brown for 
the binding. The prints were stamped 
with deep Vandyke brown and the 
pages were made from cream colored 
drawing paper. 

Plate III shows a few pages taken 
from the sketch books of a sixth grade. 
The class is first taken out of doors and 
shown how to sketch in the books, using 
as a subject some local tree. Later 
sketches are requested to be made and 
subjects assigned. It is not necessary 
to require that the sketches be made, 
requests are quite sufficient. 

Plate IV shows an advanced class 
sketching from trees in the school yard. 
Plate V shows a number of drawings 
which were developed from sketchbook 
studies. 


MANY STROKES, THOUGH WITH A LITTLE AXE, 
HEW DOWN AND FELL THE HARDEST TIMBERED OAK. 





Shakespeare. 











































Home Cooperation in the Teaching of 
Drawing 
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FRIEDA O. YATES 





& Kowid the teaching of drawing has 
some very fascinating features is 
attested by the enthusiasm of those who 
specialize in that line of work—yet it 
carries with it some peculiar difficulties. 
Not the least of these is the frequent 
lack of that home co-operation which is 
given the teachers of other subjects. It 
is a familiar fact that while the father 
threatens dire punishment if the child 
comes home with a low grade in arith- 
metic, and the mother is pained and 
grieved if he receives a low grade in 
spelling, both dismiss with a shrug of the 
shoulders and a mild reproof the evi- 
dence of his failure in drawing. That 
the teacher is able in most cases to 
achieve satisfactory results in the face of 
this situation is in itself proof of her 
ability—yet a little help from the home 
would do much to render her task less 
arduous. 

While this attitude of non-support, or 
at least of indifference on the part of the 
parents seems elusive and complex, it 
proceeds from certain simple causes. 
The first and perhaps the most impor- 
tant of these is ignorance of the real 
value of drawing as a school subject. 
The tendency of the times is away from 
the idea of formal culture, and toward 
that of practical use, and many people 
fail to see just where drawing comes in. 
They think it makes small difference 
whether the pupil passes in it or not, 
because drawing is not important, 
anyway. We need first of all a clearer 
conception on the part of the teacher of 


Supervisor of Drawing, Fort Worth, Texas 





the practical and vocational as well as 
the cultural and avocational value of 
drawing—of its importance as prepara- 
tion for advanced work as well as of the 
incidental, physiological and expressive 
values which it possesses. It is the 
spirit of the times which prompts the 
child to ask just why he is expected to 
study drawing, and it would be time 
well spent if the teacher would take a 
period now and then to answer the 
question simply and convincingly. But 
not only should the question be answered 
to his satisfaction, but that of his par- 
ents as well. This may be attempted in 
at least three ways: first, incidentally 
in conversation; second, by articles in 
papers likely to be read by the general 
public; and third, by talks before the 
Parent-Teachers Clubs. This last way 
is perhaps productive of the best results 
and the teacher should let no personal 
consideration prevent her from speaking 
on the subject, or of getting some other 
well prepared person to do so. 

Then a second obstacle is the popular 
belief that only the specially talented 
child can draw. In four cases out of 
five if the teacher speaks to the mother 
about the child’s backwardness in draw- 
ing she is met by the all-explaining state- 
ment that none of his family were ever 
able to draw. I do not wish to discount 
that ability which some pupils show. 
There will always be a great difference 
in the degree of success which individual 
pupils attain, but I earnestly believe 
that if the average child is unable to 
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THE MONOGRAMS IN THIS PLATE ALL REPRESENT WORK DONE BY 
PUPILS OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL HOURS. 
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meet the minimum requirements in 
drawing, it is because of some fault in the 
presentation of the subject or because 
of lack of application on the part of the 
pupil. The trouble with the child is 
that his attitude toward the subject is 
often all wrong. He has come to accept 
the statement that he can’t draw, and 
like his parents, he thinks it does not 
matter much anyway, so he never really 
bends his energies to the task. 

At the beginning of last year I saw a 
remarkable example of the effect of a 
changed attitude toward drawing. There 
came into my department a little boy, a 
bright, intelligent looking chap, but one 
whose work in my subject was very dis- 
appointing. He failed to respond to all 
my efforts to get him to really devote 
himself to the lesson. This continued 
for six weeks and I gave him a low mark 
on his report card. The lesson at the 
beginning of the second division was the 
sketching of a spray of honeysuckle. 
John asked me question after question, 
and to my surprise and interest, made a 
very creditable sketch. I was unable to 
conceal my curiosity, and inquired the 
source of this unexpected ability. 
“Well,” said John smiling wryly, “My 
father said he would certainly have a 
talk with me if I came home with another 
such drawing grade as that!”” John be- 
came in time one of my star pupils. Of 
course the most satisfactory way of 
reaching pupils is by the simple con- 
tagion of the teacher’s interest and 
enthusiasm, but sometimes there are 
vases that need additional treatment. 
The teacher should consistently and 
persistently preach to pupils and patrons 
that only in the most exceptional cases 
does failure mean lack of ability to draw. 
A teacher told me a short while ago 
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that she had worked for three terms to 
banish the excuse “I can’t.” She 
believed she had rounded up the last 
pupil who made continual use of it 
when she sent a tall girl in the seventh 
grade to the principal with slips giving 
two reasons, one for discipline because 
of obstinacy and indifference, the other 
a deficiency slip showing failure in draw- 
ing because of continued idleness and 
indifference. That had happened a 
month before, and she had had the 
pleasure of raising the girl’s drawing 
grade twenty points since. 

Another and extremely satisfactory 
way to interest the home is to give fre- 
quent exhibitions of the children’s work. 
In a way, the “talented’’ theory 
operates to our advantage here, for if 
the parents believe that their child 
can make drawings good enough for 
exhibition (and almost anybody’s child 
can) they immediately decide that. he 
shows traces of genius and they become 
appropriately interested in the teacher’s 
efforts. At the same time an added 
stimulus is offered the pupil. Drawing 
can be made very practical, even water- 
color painting can be used for calendars, 
and these exhibitions are educational as 
well as interesting. 

There is no doubt that the public 
school now fills a sphere of which its 
founders would never dared have 
dreamed, yet today least of all can we 
afford to neglect the influence of the 
home. We must enlist the parents in our 
behalf, and to do this I say again that we 
ourselves must have faith in the inherent 
ability of every child, and must appre- 
ciate to the uttermost our duties and 
our privileges as teachers of that subject 
which brings skill to the fingers, pleasure 
to the eye and satisfaction to the soul. 
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A BLACKBOARD CALENDAR. Designed by James Hall and drawn by Grace Berney Hall. 
This is the last in a series of ten, one for each month of the school year, prepared expressly for 
Tue Scuoot Arts Maaazine, to show simplicity and effectiveness in the use of white 
chalk on a dark ground. 
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Design in Public School Life 


A FEW RADICAL CONVICTIONS FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF ALL 
WHO HAVE A GENUINE INTEREST IN VITAL ART jINSTRUCTION 


BY ALICE ROBINSON 


A Teacher in Columbus, Ohio 


i is because I have seen little 

children in the grades turn up their 
small noses at certain problems, that 
I have come to the following conclu- 
sions: 

First: Only problems in design that 
have a direct bearing on the school life 
should be taught. Or, to put it in 
another form, no problem that is de- 
pendent on the home for an excuse for 
being, is in place in a school course. 

In spite of all theories and exceptional 
cases, the teacher’s control ends with 
the school life. The home can only be 
reckoned with in the most hyopthetical 
manner. The reception by the home, of 
objects designed for it, can never be 
guaranteed, and the need, may or may 
not be, obvious to the child. There are 
homes that do not receive highly dec- 
orated waste paper baskets, table run- 
ners that are not related to any particu- 
lar table or too emphatic sofa cushion 
covers. Very few of us escaped making 
round, raffia picture frames, but many 
of us will remember that we found no 
place for them on our walls. We do 
not hesitate now, to say that they were 
“bad” from the standpoint of design 
and should not have been on anyone’s 
wall. Children took home reed baskets 
and wooden candlesticks that were 
hidden away by discriminating mothers. 
Tooled leather card cases were seldom 
carried—many of the mothers preferred 


more beautiful ones, but hundreds of 
little girls and boys had mothers who 
never had nor ever would carry any. 
The child of course does not need one. 
And today there are children who have 
no use for letter holders, toy furniture, 
doll clothes, or fragile paper candy 
boxes. 

I heard that’ a wall paper manufac- 
turer, on being informed that his designs 
were bad and that pattern wall papers 
are almost always bad was much sur- 
prised and said that he had gotten them 
from the art exhibits of the Public 
Schools of America. And for years 
all over the United States the children 
in their “‘art’’ classes have been design- 
ing pattern wall papers, and now some 
of them are buying wall papers for their 
homes and isn’t it natural that they 
should choose the papers as near like 
their ideal as possible? Is it fair for 
us to raise our hands in horror, and tell 
them that they mustn’t use figured wall 
paper on real walls—that real walls are 
background and must be kept as flat 
and unattractive as possible. 


They have 
had no such surprises sprung on them 
in other subjects—the two and two that 
made four in the second grade also 
make four in their household accounts. 

During my first year of teaching, I 
went on a pilgrimage to a supervisor 


in one of our large cities. I followed 
her from building to building. I was 
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filled with wonder at her work, but a 
shock was awaiting me. In one of the 
buildings she took me to a closet stacked 
high with chenille rugs, toy hammocks, 
baskets, and leather mats. “If you 
want any for examples,’ she said kind- 
ly, “take some. The children don’t 
want them.” 

A group of men and women in a small 
town were talking of an Irish school 
teacher who had taught the sixth grade 
in their school for a generation. ‘‘Do 
you remember his memory gems?’’ one 
asked. ‘‘Mary is having them now 
the same old gems that her father and 
I had—a new one each morning and a 
What a 


chance for an art teacher! A man who 


review of the old ones.” 


could inspire a whole generation of 
sixth grade classes with such affection 
for random bits of poetry, that the little 
books in which they were written were 
universally kept throughout the town, 
could have given an opportunity to the 
art teacher and there are few grade 
teachers who would not be able to make 
some valuable suggestions for the design 
problems for their particular room. 
And this is my second point: Sugges- 
tions for the problems in design should 
come from the grade teachers, the man- 
ual training and sewing teachers, and 
from the teachers of physical culture. 
What might have been done with 
those books—what well-made durable 
covers? What care in the arrangement 
of the different verses, what beauty of 
spacing? A child could have been led 
to realize that through this book, he 
was coming into relationship with a 
whole community. The  Irishman’s 
voice had a tremor—the same tremor 
of course that their fathers had heard 
but he had given to them a common 
emotional experience, an exceptional 
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case, but a much less remarkable one 
might have even more value to the art 
teacher. 

Each child needs a water cup, and 
each child from the first grade to the 
last year in high school would be proud 
to make one and to use it. All the 
interesting possibilities of clay and its 
relation to pottery could be studied. 
The clay tiles that belong to nothing 
and to nowhere I would leave out. A 
bookplate for the school books, a cal- 
endar for the school desk, booklets, 
portfolios, envelopes, announcements, 
invitations, posters, and work con- 
nected with school publications are 
problems in design that excite the child’s 
respect. Those connected with the 
sewing and manual training and cook- 
ing classes are too well known to men- 
tion, yet why are the sewing bags made 
and often decorated with no advice 
from the teacher of design? Then 
there are the opportunities that arise 
from school sports, plays, pageants 
and special days. These lists have 
omitted house designs, period rooms and 
furniture, not because I do not believe 
in teaching them, but to emphasize 
what seems to me to be their right place; 
period rooms with a period; the study 
of Queen Elizabeth and her times in 
their history lesson; a representation 
of a Queen Elizabeth room in their art 
lesson. When we were puzzling over 
how many feet of plaster it would take 
to plaster a room so many feet square, 
with so many doors and windows, was 
the time to make a design of that room 
to the scale, studying space relations 
of the mouldings, doors and windows, 
and making a sheet of estimates of the 
costs. Wood finishes and color har- 
monies would have come in naturally, 
but as it is usually presented with the 
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PAPER WORK 18 SILHOUETTES 


MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES. Seventh in a series of ten plates by Edna G. Merriam. 15, 
Humpty Dumpty. 14, Jack of Hearts. Paper silhouettes of light paper pasted on dark. 
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complications of ‘‘all parallel hori- 
zontal lines seen at ‘an angle seem to 
meet’”’ there is little chance for a study 
of beauty of good space relations and 
balance and the relationship to the 
mathematical side is ignored. 

Drawing is very dull, not a bit more 
interesting than spelling and fractions, 
and the results of the year’s work are no 
more worthy of a special exhibit than 
the results in either of the other two 
subjects. An examination is the proper 
test for them; knowing how alone 
counts; and those of us who realize the 
importance to the average American 
citizen of knowing how to draw, would 
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willingly forego the exhibit of the few 
drawings (that for some reason have a 
“showing”’ value on the walls) for an 
examination. But could we, I wonder, 
give the same honor to the study of the 
principles of beauty (we call it design) 
and give up the making of those things 
which have no other reason for being 
than their possible exhibition and our 
own glory. The most important prin- 
ciple of design is the relation of line, 
form, color, and material to use. 

My third point is this: Special ex- 
hibits of school art are a menace to real 
teaching and a temptation to a teacher. 


Editorial Comment and News 


THE TIME FOR IMPROVEMENT 


BOUT this time of year the draw- 

ing supervisor’s moulting season 
begins. He proceeds to acquire his 
next year’s course of study. The pro- 
cess varies according to temperament. 
It may proceed by almost imperceptable 
degrees, as with a canary, or it may take 
place quickly as with a snake that 
crawls out of his skin; but in any case 
it presents three phases: discontent, 
distraction and delight. 

The supervisor’s discontent arises 
from the year’s failures; from the spring 
exhibitions, and from the latest peda- 
gogical literature. He decides that his 
course must be radically changed. It 
does not succeed with the majority; it 
does not turn out such attractive 
results as those displayed at the meeting 
of the Eastern or Western art teachers’ 
conventions; it is not up to date. 

Distraction accompanies the attempt 





to get rid of the old and to formulate 
the new. Long or short ’tis an unhappy 
period. The mind gropes, reason skids, 
feeling is numb, ideas evaporate, every 
familiar landmark is lost in the black 
darkness of doubt. Then it is that all 
the beasts of the forest creep forth! 
The dull green eyes of precedent and 
habit, and conventionality glow in the 
darkness; the false lights of the fads 
wander across the night. Dawn seems 
an impossibility. 

But delight comes when at last what 
is supposed to be the new course begins 
to take definite shape. The organizing 
principle ‘‘works!”” The topics fall 
into place! The sequences are perfect! 
The logic is irresistible! The results will 
dazzle even the elect! 

Year after year, notwithstanding 
repeated disappointment, the joy of 
that moment is genuine and inspiring. 
Because of it one can look forward with 
high hope to the opening of the fall 
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Originals in pen and brush. By Henry G. Keller of Cleveland. 
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term. The best work ever will be done 
next year. Blessed, blessed illusion! 


A SERIOUS QUESTION 


How much of a change shall it be 
this year, Mr. Supervisor? 

A toad pulls off his old skin and 
swallows it, but looks just the same 
thereafter. 

A lobster crawls out of his shell, but 
acquires a new one just like the old only 
bigger. 

A whelk moves into the newest part 
of his shell but drags all the old on his 
back forevermore, a heavier burden. 

A caterpillar sheds all his rings and 
spines and comes out with wings! 

A tree adds new twigs but loses dead 
limbs every year. 

How will you appear to your teachers 
with your new course? Is a butterfly 
change desirable? Have you been 
adding to your course until it is 
burdensome. 

While new growths have appeared 
have you been wise enough to cut out 
the dead wood? 

In a communication recently received 
from a thoughtful teacher in Buffalo, 
N. Y., a different figure of speech is 
employed, but the subject matter is the 
same,—the new course of study. 

The grave fault in our drawing courses 
throughout this country is this: they form a 
sort of hash, instead of being served as meat 
and potatoes. The aesthetic training (which 
is the important thing let us all admit) may be 
secured through various phases of art activity. 
The children may use water-colors, and paint 
apples, or they may draw original illustrations 
(“expression work’’) in pencil or crayons; 
they may have blackboard drill in circles and 
symmetrical figures; they may make designs 
in connection with their other lessons, or the 
festal days, and many other things, dozens of 
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which are found in any one drawing outline. 
In each of these outlines the authors endeavor 
to have all sides of the subject touched on 
in each year. One month, then, we are all 
excited about measuring and cutting and 
applying a design; next month, presto! we 
have a brush in our little fingers to experiment 
with (and a very good thing too); the following 
month the paints dry up and lo, clay modelling 
is here. So it goes, and the children, sweet 
willing followers, have no opportunity to 
acquire skill and to know the fine satisfaction 
of it. 

I would have a drawing course for the 
grades in which only one kind of drawing was 
taught in each year. For instance, the fifth 
year could be all design and a limited kind of 
design corellating with the other lessons or 
with the teacher’s own specialty if she has one. 

As an example, Miss Small, of the Buffalo 
Normal School, took a group of children one 
year and gave them the story of the grail to 
study—and then they acted it, and all their 
drawing lessons centered about it, and each 
“knight”’ devised and as much as possible 
executed his own helmet and shield. It was 
a wonderfully inspiring thing and no doubt the 
ordinary drawing course, changing with every 
month, was cast overboard, and nobody 
missed it! 

In the sixth year one could take object draw- 
ing with the pencil, thorough study of propor- 
tion, mass, placing, simple perspective, how to 
handle a pencil to obtain a good pencil line. 
Every drawing lesson the whole year—think 
of it. Ask any sixth grade teacher: Would 
there not be a solid satisfaction in the thought 
that one could for once be thorough, that one 
could teach it almost as intelligently as geog- 
raphy? And how she would draw a long 
breath of relief to think that she need handle 
only one kind of material—pencils, erasers, 
paper. Here is a list of the drawing materials 
which a sixth grade teacher must have on hand 
under the present regime: 


Old Brushes (For 
ink drawing) 


Paper (5 kinds) Watercolor Boxes 


Pencils Extra Cakes of Paint Scissors 
Erasers Brushes Tracing Paper 
Crayons Tin Cups Cover Paper 

(Various Colors) 


Paste 


If you add to all this the fact that Miss 
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Designs made by children in the third and fourth grades, Swarthmore, Pa., under the direction 
of Miss Anna I. Woods. 
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Teacher has too much variety in her other 
subjects too, you may dimly appreciate her 
dilemma. Sometimes a certain drawing lesson 
occurs only once in the year; she has instruc- 
tions from the supervisor, possibly a model 
lesson taught for her; then a year passes by, 
the lesson is required again and she has forgot- 
ten how it was done! As a supervisor I have 
experienced this over and over again. And 
even if this were not true of the teacher, how 
unfair to the children to ask them to attempt 
an unfamiliar medium. If pencil drawing had 
been carried on consistently ever since Septem- 
ber what a satisfying pencil drawing of a daf- 
fodil the average sixth grade child could make 
in March. 

To sum up then, let us cover. as many 
phases of art as we do now, in our aesthetic 
training of the child, but let us serve it to him 
like an orderly meal progressing from soup to 
desert and doing full justice to each course. 

Here is a tentative schedule: For the First 
Grade: Clay Modeling, Free Cutting, Pasting. 
Second: Clay Modeling, Crayons, Illustrative 
Drawing. Third: Thesame. Fourth: Measur- 
ing Cutting and pasting. Fifth: Design. 
Sixth: Object Drawing. Seventh: The same 
Eighth: Design. 

Adele Joslyn. 


Miss Joslyn’s tentative schedule may 
not appeal to you. But would any 
subject-a-year schedule? Mr. Daniels 
is quite sure Household Decoration is 
right for one year at least. What an 
amount of good might be accomplished 
with one solid year of mechanical 
drawing! It would be a setting up pro- 
cess for life, like a year of military ser- 
vice. And in what grade should that 
occur? In the seventh? 

Would it not be well to have ‘“‘ Draw- 
ing in connection with other studies” 
only, for the first six grades, and all 
taught by the grade teachers, under 
supervision? ‘‘Only the most desultory 
practice of drawing,” said Ruskin, 
“until a child is about twelve years of 
age.” 
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Should not instruction in grades 
seven, eight, and nine, (in the Junior 
High school years) be given entirely by 
specialists, and be given outlined so 
that ‘other topics” shall be related to 
it? And should not all Senior High 
school instruction be intimately related 
to industrial, commercial, and social 


life? 


INVITATIONS TO ART EXHIBITIONS 
are fairly ‘‘snowing us under” of late. Among 
some of those recently received are: An Exhi- 
bition of Drawing, Illumination, Design, 
Persian and Italian Tiles and Needlework by 
The Arts High School, New York, in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum; An Exhibition of Textiles 
at the new galleries of The Art Alliance of 
America; The Thirtieth Annual Exhibition of 
the work of the students of the School of Fine 
and Applied Arts; An Exhibition of All the 
Different Kinds of Work taught in the Manual 
Training Schools and Kindergartens connected 
with Trinity Parish at Trinity Chapel School, 
New York; An Exhibition of Wood Engravings 
by Rudolph Ruzicka shown by the Museum 
Association of Newark; and an Exhibition of 
Industrial Art at the Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. These are a few only of the 
many that the Editor has received and he 
wishes to thank all who have so kindly remem- 
bered him. 


ANOTHER INUNDATION has been the 
catalogs of the summer schools, so attractive 
that one would like to be able to attend them 
all. Most of those that have come to us are 
from the East: The Commonwealth Art 
Colony, Boothbay Harbor, Sawyer’s Island 
Art School, Boothbay, The Woodbury Sum- 
mer School, Ogunquit, all in Maine; Mr. Com- 
ins’ School of Landscape Painting, Gloucester; 
The Berkshire Summer School of Art, Mon- 
terey, Mass.; The Elverhoj Art Colony, Mil- 
ton, The Summer School of the Art Students’ 
League, Woodstock, N. Y.; and the Summer 
Session of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Illinois are among those who anticipate 
a good season in spite of existing national 
conditions. 
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{Mount selected material on cards 1 School Topics RET ian cicivons 43 
of appropriate color, 10 x 14, large 2 Illustration Animal Life. eeocecccscece .14 
3 Transportation Architecture.............34 


size, to be filed long edges horizon- 





2 4 Object Drawing Pi ecbecdeccccsec oe 

tal, and 7 x 10, small size, tobe 5 photography Bird Life............... 13 
filed short edges horizontal. 6 Landscape Block Printing.......... .25 
: 7 Picture Study Bookplates..............48 

TDecide under which of the fifty g History of Art Bookbinding............ 50 
general topics each card would be 9 Natural Forces Borders.................35 
most likely tobe indemand. Write 10 Plant Life Calendars...............48 
that topic in the upper left corner * oe oe oa att sreeceeecees -~ 
of the card, and place after it the 43 ae ae pone ae ee 
index number of that topic. For 14 Animal Life Cover Design............48 
example, BIRD LIFE 13. _15 Human Figure Decorative Arrangement 38 
: 16 Sand Tables Embroidery............. 22 

{in the upper right corner write the 17 Clay Work ih Si... 20 
specific subject. For example, 18 Paper Work Geometric Drawing... . . .28 
ROBIN. 19 Weaving History of Art............8 
20 Sewing Holiday Projects......... 44 

fin the center of the top add the 21 Costume Human Figure...........15 
index numbers indicating other 22 Embroidery IDustration...............2 
topics under which the card might 23 Lace Work Insect Life...... seeeeeees 12 
note det. “Mitemide sak 24 Stencil Work Interior Decoration... ... 33 
se ves ™ 25 Block Printing Lace Work..............28 
40, for it might be needed in such 96 Basketry ES ee 6 
School Topics as Nature Study or 27 Leather Work Leather Work........... 27 
Literature; it is a good example of | 28 Geometric Drawing Sa on 20s see coue 42 
Decorative Arrangement; and it is 29 Working Drawing Machinery..............82 
ood Color Stud 30 Woodwork Metal Work.............31 
~—_ . 31 Metal Work Natural Forces........... 9 
{At the bottom of the card or on 32 Machinery Object Drawing.......... 4 
: 33 Interior Decoration Paper Work ........... 18 

the back write such other useful 34 Architecture Photography 5 
information as may be needed. 35 Borders Picture Study............ 7 
‘ , 36 Surface Designs 0 10 
Tile the cards alphabetically by 97 pocsttes Florettes Poster Design........... 47 
general topics (left hand corner), 38 Decorative Arrangement Principles of Beauty... . . .39 
and under each topic alphabetically 39 Principles of Beauty Pad dhetivecccesé 49 
by specific subjects (right hand 40 Color Study Rosettes and Florettes. . ..37 
corner), and keep them always in 41 Symbolism Sand Table ee 
Gite aciie 42 Lettering SE Pe ecccccede< 1 
: 43 Advertising EL See 20 

{To find every card in the Alpha- 44 Holiday Projects Stencil Work............24 
beti , stoi 45 Calendars Surface Patterns:........ 36 
con that might be to illus- 46 Cover Design Symbolism 41 
trate any one topic, for example, 47 Poster Design Transportation........... 3 
Color Study, select every card hav- 4 Bookplates WR pibsin sin cvt aes 19 
ing the inder number of that topic 49 Printing Woodwork.............. 30 


at its head. 50 Bookbinding Working Drawing........ 26 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


We welcome not only illustrated accounts of successful lessons for this Department, especially 
from Grade Teachers, but requests for reference material that will prove helpful for the Alphabeticon. 
EDITOR 





THE FLAG RAISING. A PEN DRAWING BY ALBERT T. REID, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


OLD GLORY has first place these days. 
While our flag is harder to draw than some, let 
the children know, as they struggle with it 
that it is the only alive flag (changing every 
time a new state is added) but that its design is 
such that even when worn to a frazzle by long 
exposure to the wind, so that nothing is left but 
the “beginning” of it next to the pole, our flag 
is unmistakable. It still shows its blue field 
with stars, and its red and white stripes. A 
flag striped vertically and with its symbolic 
device at the center could not thus maintain 
all its essential features to the last. Hurrah 
for the designer of our flag! Through the 
generous kindness of Mr. Albert T. Reid of 
Topeka, Kansas, we have this month a fine 
pen drawing, reproduced above, showing 


a flag-raising. Flag Day is June 14th. Make 
the most of it this year. 

THE JUNE CALENDAR for the black- 
board is shown on page 426. This is the last 
in the series designed by James Hall. Mrs. 
Hall kindly made the drawing from Mr. Hall’s 
pencil sketch,—not an easy thing to do, for in 
this series all the drawings have to be made for 
“reversing’’ in the plate. That is, such parts 
as should come out white in the plate have to be 
made black in the drawing. It is somewhat 
difficult at first to accustom one’s self to im- 
aging the design that way while drawing. 
When copying the design upon the board 
begin with the three large rectangles—head- 
band, picture panel, pad panel. Next sub- 
divide the pad-panel to receive the letters and 
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1, Aspen. 2, Nasturtium. 3, Fern. 
directly from the leaves. 
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figures. Now, begin at the top and work 
downward, sketching in the letters and other 
details, very lightly at first, then very whitely. 


ILLUSTRATION by means of paper 
cutting is always in order in the lower grades. 
It makes for clear imaging, simplicity (the 
result of eliminating every non-essential 
detail), and dexterity. On page 429 are two 
more illustrations, in the series by Miss Mer- 
riam, for Mother Goose Rhymes. This time 
the subjects are Humpty Dumpty and Jack 
of Hearts. These need not necessarily be copied; 
they may serve as “provocativ material, 
stimulating the children to try to do better 
themselves. The more ambitious children 
might try to add “ All the King’s horses and all 
the King’s men”’ in the distance, approaching 
the scene of the disaster, in the upper plate; 
and the lamenting ‘“‘Queen of Hearts”’ in the 
distance in the lower plate. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS may be requisi- 
tioned for purposes of illustration when such 
themes in language work as “‘My Vacation in 
the Country” or “My Vacation at Home” 
have to be considered. On page 431 are six 
drawings of domestic animals by Henry G. 
Keller of Cleveland. Mr. Keller has children 
of his own and delights to draw for them and 
with them. He knows the sort of drawings 
children like. Not many children may see 
reindeer and camels during the summer, ex- 
cept in imagination. Alas, many may see the 
green fields of the country only in imagination. 
But in any case the power to visualize clearly 
the forms of things is always worth cultiva- 
ting. These illustrations may be copied, 
traced, or squared-off for enlarging. They are 
good subjects for coloring. 


PLAY HOUSE-FURNISHING, or, it might 
be, Play-house Furnishing. In either case 
children enjoy it and get a certain discipline 
from it if well directed and supervised. On 
page 433 are illustrations of the work- 
ing out of problems by Third Grade Children, 
under the direction of Miss Anna I. Woods of 
Swarthmore, Pa. Miss Woods’ statements are 
as follows: 


THIRD GRADE 


Problem: Onricinat. Design ror ScurFAcEe PATTERN. 
(Oileloth for Doll’s House) 
Use gray manilla squared paper (14 inch squares). 
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One color and black may be used, and the paper 
allowed to form part of the design 


Use only simple figures, like squares and triangles, in 
planning the unit to be repeated over the surface. 

Before giving the original problem, dictate a simple 
unit, and have class repeat it over surface according to 
direction. This will give the class some idea of how to go 


about planning their original units 


FOURTH GRADE 


Problem: OriarnaL Design ror Tite (5'4 or 6 
inches) 
Use gray manilla squared paper (14 inch squares) 
Three values may be used 
1. Light (paper color) 
2. Middle (either gray or a color 
3. Dark (almost black 


The design must repeat on diameters and diagonals of 
the square 

The lines printed on the paper serve as a basis for 
dividing the space. Do not use curved lines 

Plan in masses, not in lines, filling in the values with 
crayon or pencil. When a well balanced arrangement is 
planned the design may be re-drawn and painted with 
water color. 


The problem should be illustrated by the teacher before 
the class. A better idea of the method can be gotton by 
the class through seeing several designs worked out 


LEAF PRINTS may be made successfully 
even by lower grade children. These are of 
value not only as records of observation but 
as source material for drawing and design 
The making of prints such as those reproduced 
on page 437, is here described by Miss R. 8 
Smith, Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Take a small covered tin box into the office of some 
obliging newspaper publisher and buy ten cents worth of 
printers’ ink. 

Gather a handful of leaves from the field or garden; 
such as geranium, grass, raspberry, buttercup, elm, 
mullein, maple 

Provide an old newspaper, cut up into pieces about 
quarto size; sheets of white paper, quarto or note size, 
pieces of white cloth, strings, a small iron spoon, a basin 
of warm water and ammonia 

Take your geranium leaf, piace it on a piece of news- 
paper with the under side uppermost. This side shows 
the strong veins and the smaller veins more clearly. 

Next dip up a spoonful of the printers’ ink onto a piece 
of cloth. If the cloth is thin have two or three thick- 
nesses. Tie it up into a little wad through which the ink 
will press 

Now with an up-and-down motion, not dragging, 
cover the back surface of the leaf with the ink as it 
slowly oozes from the pad. Be sure that the ink touches 
all the veins and all parts of the edge of the leaf. Then 
raise the leaf and place the inked side down on a piece of 
white paper. Place newspaper piece carefully over the 
leaf and do not displace it after once touching the paper. 
Then rub slowly over the newspaper, feeling out the 
entire shape of the leaf and pressing firmly on the veins. 
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Flower Studies drawn by Harold Haven Brown. Here reprinted from a Syllabus for Secondary 
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A GOOD SUBJECT TO COPY WHEN ACQUIRING 


Then lift off paper and leaf and you have the leaf 
impression. 

Anyone trying this will soon find to how many orna- 
mental uses this work may be put. 

Ammonia and warm water and soap will remove stain 
from the fingers if applied early—or wear gloves. 

FLOWER STUDIES. On pages 439 and 
441 are front views and side views of flowers, 
drawn by Harold Haven Brown of Indianapolis 
and here reprinted from a Syllabus for Second- 
ary Schools, prepared by Royal B. Farnum of 
Albany, for use in the Secondary Schools of 
the State of New York. These fine drawings 
will serve in various ways: they may be traced, 
or copied, where the flowers themselves are not 
available; but a better use of them is to stimu- 
late the pupils to attempt similar drawings 
from the flowers themselves. Mr. Brown’s 
drawings are not only correct and full of life, 
but furnish an example of excellent pen render- 
ing. The children who need extra work might 
enlarge such pages as these to chart size for the 
teacher’s use in Nature Study and Design. 


INTERIOR DECORATION is in danger of 
being over-emphasized in the elementary 








be- 


If it 


comes merely an- 


grades. 


other form of verbal 
instruction with 
theoretical applica- 
tions only, but little 
of real value to the 
pupils will be de- 
The 
“reception”’ should 


rived from it. 


be followed by some 
sort of “expres- 
sion,” preferably at 
About the 
the 


which 


home. 
only room in 
house over 
children are allowed 





to exercise any con- 
trol 
their own bedroom. 
The bedroom is 


whatever, is 


therefore of chief 
importance as a 
school topic. The 


main topics are: 
PENCIL TECHNIQUE. 1. My Beproom as 
IT 18. 
A careful drawing, to scale, of plan from sketches and 


measurements made at home; a record in color of the 


actual coloring. 

2. Socu a Beproom as I Woutp Like 

Plans, and elevations of the four walls, worked out in 
detail, with color. 

3. My Beproom as Ir Mayr Be. 

Detailed pians for the rearrangement of the actual 
room to make it conform more nearly to the ideal. This 
third plan should be actually carried out in every pos- 
sible case. 

The drawings reproduced on page 443 are 
from the Skidmore School of Arts, at Sara- 
toga Springs. 

HISTORIC COSTUMES on pages 445 
and 447 are reproduced from pen drawings by 
Eudora Sellner of Bryn Athyn, Pa., contin- 
uing the series which began in the April number. 
These drawings have been prepared with great 
care and may be depended upon as historically 
correct. They may be copied as notebook 
illustrations, enlarged and colored for use as 
charts for class study, made the basis of actual 
costumes for use in pageants, tableaux, etc., or 
taken as suggestions for modern dress design. 

ELEMENTS OF BEAUTY. Teachers of 
art are placing stronger emphesis every year 
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Flower Studies drawn by Harold Haven Brown. Here reprinted from a Syllabus for Secondary 
Schools published by the New York State Education Department. 
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upon guiding principles. A leader, such as 
Pedro J. Lemos, formerly Director of the San 
Francisco Institute of Art, and now Director 
of Art Instruction, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, believes in elucidating these principles in 
every possible way, especially by means of 
abundant illustrations. The plate on pages 
449, and 451 are by Mr. Lemos. They 
were prepared originally for a Manual 
Training Teachers’ Design Class conducted by 
Mr. Lemos in San Francisco, and are rich in 
suggestion for teachers of every kind, every- 
where. The enlargement of these plates to 
chart size would furnish the talented pupils with 
a task worth doing, and the results would be 
helpful in teaching. Teachers cannot remind 
themselves too frequently that ‘‘ Art is caught 
not taught;”’ that the ‘‘teacher’’ of Art must be 
‘primarily a showman,”’ as Dr. Ross says, and 
that the children must be fed on examples of 
fine things, not words about them. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN. While as a rule 
a design should be made for a specific purpose, 
in the upper grades, where some genuine appre- 
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A SKETCH SUITABLE FOR COPYING FOR PRACTICE. 


ciation of the esthetic element may be expected 
to appear, the working out of abstract problems 
such as those reproduced on page 453 .is well 
worth while, especially as ‘‘formal discipline” 
for the development of skill and taste. In such 
problems, ‘‘the greater the limitations the 
better,’ as Louis F. Day used to say. The 
chief danger in making designs after the manner 


of those by Mr. Ensign’s pupils, is that the. 


inexperienced are likely to stumble upon 
equality in attraction between the white and 
the black areas. In that case the design is 
confusing. The mind perceives it first as a 
design in light on dark ground, then as a 
design in dark upon a light ground. There is 
no dominant effect. 
OUTDOOR SKETCHING 
the best medium for beginners in outdoor work 


Undoubtedly 


is the pencil. It is at once a medium both 
tractable and opulent. While promoting 
definite drawing it offers alluring possibilities. 
Beginners often start pencil drawings too 
large. The pencil! is a small-area medium. 
Such drawings as those reproduced on pages 
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(Upper? Side wall elevation for a young man’s bedroom in black and white. 
elevation for a dining room in a city house. 
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(Lower) Side wall 
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JUAN DOMINGO AND THE BREAD JAR. 


Purchased by the City of Chicago, and here 
Mr. Frank A. Wadleigh, of the Denver 


155 and 457 are large enough. Moreover the 
beginner is apt to attack too ambitious a sub- 
parts of 
The 
plates show common objects, to be seen any- 
such a that they 
The time would be well 


ject. The simplest objects, mere 


things, are quite difficult enough at first 
where, rendered in way 
become fascinating. 
spent if such plates as these were faithfully 
studied and copied before adventuring out- 
doors. The order of procedure is: 1, Sharpen 
a pencil of medium grade as indicated in the 
plate on page 455. Perfect its marking surface 
by smoothing it upon a piece of manilla paper. 
Next prepare a soft pencil, and lastly a hard 
pencil. 2, With these three pencils practise 
on rather smooth white paper until three tones 
from each may be secured, as shown at the top 


of the plate. 3, Practise the foliage strokes and 





BY VICTOR HIGGINS, TAOS, NEW MEXICO. 
reprinted by courtesy of 
and Rio Grande Railroad Co. 
those indicating rock surface. 4, Copy the 


shed, trying to secure the same evenness of 
tone. 5, Copy the window, trying to make 
your sketch as sparkling in effect. Next copy 
the sketches on page 457, in this order: chim- 
ney, light, barrel group, door and window 
group. Make every individual stroke count 
Other good subjects to try are shown on pages 
440 and 442. 

PICTORIAL COMPOSITION is a subject 
that should be developed in connection with 
pencil rendering. Such a well composed deco- 
rative picture as that shown on this page is just 
right for translation into pencil, because the 
three values are so well defined. We are in- 
debted to Mr. Frank A. Wadleigh, Passenger 
Traffic Manager of the Denver Rio 
Grande Railroad Co. for the use of this plate. 


and 


pa ni a ata _ 
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ROMAN COSTUME is in its decline. The Romans did not hesitate to sacrifice beauty of form 
for glitter, elegance and sumptuousness. The Toga seems to have been the national costume. It 
was of wool, at first the natural yellowish hue, then dyed or bleached. They had rich dyes of 
all colors—green, yellow, blue, and especially the colors ranging from blue to red, including 
hyacinth, purple, crimson, scarlet, etc. Jewelry of silver and gold and the base metals, semi- 
and precious stones, was a great feature. 

Nes WOMAN. Under-dress Y }; stripes of B$; over-mantle R$; head covering Y $; head- 
and B $. 

THE MAN. Toga Y j; stripe around border P 3. 
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AN EXCELLENT EXHIBIT BY THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


AT THE RECENT MEETING of the 
Eastern Art and Manual Training Teachers’ 
Association, held in Philadelphia—April 5th, 
6th and 7th the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
had an exhibit of their goods which was pro- 
nounced, by several of the leading educators 
and art teachers present, as the finest and best 
of all. 

They featured one pencil only—‘ ELDO- 
RADO”’ the master drawing pencil, and the 
decorations were all in blue and gold, the 
colors of the boxing and packing of this pencil. 
The back ground in gold stencilled with the 
“ELDORADO” trade mark in deep rich blue 
made a very attractive picture. The plush 
hangings and decorations at the sides were all 
in harmony and keeping with the general color 
scheme of the “ELDORADO” pencil. The 
American flag, of course, was prominently 





and artistically displayed. Samples of the 
“ELDORADO” also the ‘‘WHITE”’ pencils 
were given to all visiting teachers 

THE MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL ART 
SCHOOL has established a New York Chapter 
of the Alumni Association. There are over 
sixty former students located in or near greater 
New York, twenty-five of whom attended the 
first meeting held the latter part of February. 
The officers elected were: President, Mr. Will 
S. Taylor; First Vice-President, Miss Florence 
L. Coding; Second Vice-President, Mr. William 
Robinson; Treasurer, Mr. George T. Sperry; 
Secretary, Miss Jessie M.Whalley, 54 Morning- 
side Drive, W., New York City. A _ get- 
together time was held on April 21st at the 
National Arts Club which was well attended. 
The Committee is working hard to make this 
Alumni Association a flourishing one. 
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BYZANTINE 












































THE BYZANTINE is}the Art that followed the classic and is referred to as Oriental-Christian. 
We learn of the costumes from the vast number of paintings dnd mosaics, with which they deco- 
arted entire church interiors. The character of these left no sco : 
and ornamentation were so rich as to be almost barbaric in splendor. Fabrics echoed this rich- 
ness, silks being woven in a great variety of patterns, symbolic, heraldic, and barbaric, in gor- 


geous colors. 


THE WOMAN. Under-dress B§; brocaded cloak YR$; pattern—cross-gold, background of circle 
G 4, edge of circle R4; jewels R 4, PB}, G%; backgrounds of head-band, collar and bands—gold. 
THE MAN. Upper vesture and sleeves Y §; bands Bj; cloak and band tied above waist YR {; 
ornament R#; skirt GY 4; bands GB; shield bronze background, decorating R 4, G §, Y &. 
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for gaiety and humor. Jewelry 
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A FINE SET OF FORTY REPRODUC- 
TIONS of American Paintings, post card size, 
in full color, has been put upon the market by 
the Detroit Publishing Company, at the price 
of one dollar for the set. The subjects were 
selected and arranged by Mrs. Cyrus E 
Perkins, Chairman of a Committee of the 
Federated Women’s Clubs of America. It 
is a good piece of work, and well done. There 
is no better set published for use in schools, 
as the basis for a course in American Painting 

IN THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
cooperation between the Museum and the 
From the office of the 
Superintendent of Schools is issued a circular 


School is believed in. 


requiring all pupils in the eighth grade in com- 
pany with their teachers to visit the Carnegie 
Institute. 
give the pupils an opportunity to view at first 


“The purpose of these visits is to 


hand the art exhibits which are being brought 
Appropri- 
ate talks to the children while viewing the 
The School Board pays 


to the Institute from time to time. 


exhibits are given.”’ 
the carfare of all pupils 

THE ART INSTITUTE of Chicago is 
awake to its opportunities. As early as the 
first part of April it had figured out how it 
could help our nation in the present emergency 
On April 16, the following resolution was 
adopted by The Art Student Fellowship: 

Resolved: that if Art is of value to the nation at any 
time, it must be so in an hour like the present. 

That the twenty-five thousand art students in the 
United States constitutes now an army trained and 
equipped to render its country a kind of service to be 
given by no other body. 

That posters and cartoons are 
bring before the people of the United States again and 
again such truths as are contained in the President's 
appeal to all the people of the nation, urging them to 
join the great service army. 

That every art student in the country should at once 
address himself to participation in this work 

TEACHERS OF PRINTING who were 
able to be present at the second annual conven- 
tion of the International Association of Teach- 
ers of Printing held in Philadelphia the week 
of April 6th reaped a rich harvest of helpful 
ideas. Twenty-seven speakers were scheduled 
for the program. Exhibits of pupils’ printing 
from at least fifty schools showed the high 
class of work being done in schools throughout 
the eastern states. A complete printed report 
of last year’s meeting and one for this year’s 
may be had by persons not members of the 


urgently needed to 
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association for fifty cents from the Secretary, 
R. A. Loomis, Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, N. J 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
ART, New York City, has for the past three 
years given courses of lectures especially 
designed for the interests of the sales people, 
buyers and designers of the department stores 
During the month of April last a seminar was 
conducted on each Saturday evening by Prof 
These 
were held in an informal way with ample op- 
“The purpose of the 


Grace Cornell of Teachers College. 


portunity for questions 
course 18 to show how to recognize good color, 
good line and the other qualities that give 
value in art, and it should prove one of real 
value to the people working in the shops.’ 


NEW JERSEY’S EXHIBITIONS always 
seem to be in the foreground The Home- 
lands Exhibit held during the month of April 
by the New Jersey State Museum in Trenton 
met with such splendid response from both 
native and foreign-born Americans that it 
could be duplicated to advantage by many 
other cities. 
sparkled with the brilliant colors of the handi- 


The special exhibition hall fairly 


crafts from the Homelands of Trenton’s foreign- 
born. There were great samovars, old brass 
candle sticks and other beautiful metal work 
from Russia, exquisite laces and hand-embroi- 
deries from Italy, hand-weaving and embroi- 
dery from Hungary, pipes and steins from 
Germany, pottery from England, and exam- 
ples of native craftsmanship from many other 
countries. The articles were typical of the 
native art and handicraft of the countries 
represented. Such an exhibit gives Ameri- 
cans an appreciation of the gifts of Europe 
to this country and emphasizes to the foreign 
born the dignity and beauty of their native 
handicrafts. 

Another successful New Jersey Exhibition 
was that held by the Newark Museum Asso- 
ciation in February and March. This exhibi- 
tion showed the textiles of New Jersey, was 
open forty-eight days, and was visited by 
50,089 people. The attractive pamphlet il- 
lustrating the methods by which the Newark 
Museum by means of exhibitions helps the 
community to fit the children for intelligent 
citizenship, made us feel that we had missed 
a good deal in not being able to attend. 
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Il. REPETITION, in nature, is usually rhythmic. The units are in an orderly series showing 
variation in some element— size, shape, color, position, ete. In art, repetition is frequently more 
monotonous. The variations are often slight or produced by the accidents of the processes in- 
volved. In repetition the parallel relation of lines is dominant, except in star forms, Drawings 
by Pedro J. Lemos, 
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The Junior Guild 


amount 0 
tions for the present and to resume them later. 


AWARDS 
IN THE JUNIOR GUILD 
FOR MARCH WORK 
First Prize: 
Annie Shimetz, V, Lincoln School, Calumet, 
Mich. 


SECOND PRIZE: 

Dorothy Norton, VIII, Exeter, Cal. 
THIRD PRIZE: 

Walter Tuttle, VII, Phillipsburg, N. J 


FourRTH PRIZE: 
Melvin Saylor, VIII, Collingswood, N. J. 
HONORABLE MENTION: 


Virginia Bullen, IV, Exeter, Cal. 

Almira Davis, IV, Collingswood, N. J. 

Wm. Doenges, VII, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Florence Hendry, VIII, St. Paul, Minn. 
Joseph 8. Jackson, H. 8. Davenport, Iowa. 
Ruth Jackson, VII, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mildred Kannar, VII, St. Paul, Minn 
Sophie Ojale, VI, Calumet, Mich. 

Hazel Ross, VIII, Exeter, Cal. 

Enes Vago, VII, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS will 
be interested in the new file chart recently 
issued by Henry Disston & Sons of Philadel- 
phia. It is a comprehensive chart intended to 
assist manual training teachers in describing 
and explaining to their students the various 
types and cuts of files. It illustrates many 
styles in general use with explanatory descrip- 
tions, has a table of files most suitable for 
sharpening saws of various “points to inch” 
and gives sectional views showing the actual 
sizes of teeth in the different cuts from horse 
rasp to dead smooth double cut. The chart 
is 25 x 19 inches and intended to be hung in 
the classroom or workshop. This file chart 
may be had by writing to the above mentioned 


Information Concerning Our Two Guilds 
MOTTO: 


“T will try to make this piece of work my best.” 


varie ay the large amount of material we have on hand, and to the fact that only a small 
it can be published each month, we have decided to discontinue the monthly competi- 


EDITORIAL NEWS (Continued from page 448) 
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The Senior Guild 4 








AWARDS 
IN THE SENIOR GUILD 
FOR MARCH WORK 
First Prize: 
Wm. 8. Rice, Oakland, Cal 
SECOND PRIZE: 
Karl F. Swedenborg, Minneapolis, Minn. 
THIRD PRIZE: 
Eleanor M. Shepherd, Fort William, Ontario, 
Canada. 

FourTH PRIZE: 
Beulah M. Johnson, Tousan, Md. 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
C. H. Johnson, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


AWARDS 
FOR SPECIAL WORK 
HONORABLE MENTION: 
Samuel Becker, II-A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Esther Brunner, II-A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Grace Jamieson, V, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Howard Schurr, II, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Margaret Winters, V, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


company. They also will supply a saw chart 
upon request. 


TEACHERS OF JEWELRY MAKING 
AND DESIGN will be glad to hear about 
the latest book on the subject which has just 
come from the pens of Augustus F. Rose and 
Antonio Cirino, B. 8., published by the Metal 
Crafts Publishing Co., Providence, R.I. Both 
of these men are well known as teachers in the 
Rhode Island School of Design. They have 
given the result of fifteen years of successful 
teaching of Jewelry in this handsome volume 
of 350 pages with 600 illustrations. The book 
costs five dollars net. 
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Il. RADIATION, in nature andfart, is the controlling¥principle in all orderly forms not domi- 
nated by the parallel relation. Its five chief varieties, first defined by Ruskin, are illustrated in 
the plate. While repetition is the law underlying pattern, radiation is the law for the individual 
unit, which, repeated, produces the pattern. Drawings by Pedro J. Lemos. 
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Margent’s Bandbook Series 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1917 


3d Edition, revised and enlarged, new features 


A critical and discriminating account of the Private 
Schools as they are, written without fear or favor. 
Particulars of over 1600 Schools, including Conserva- 


tories of Music, Schools of Art, Physical Training, Ex- 

pression, Household Arts, etc. 

Indispensable for Parents, Educators, College Officials 

interested in Secondary Education. 

New Introductory Chapters:— “Educational Advance 

in 1916"; “Educational Literature of 1916’; ‘‘Meas- 

uring Intelligence” by Prof. R. M. Yerkes of Harvard 
niversity; “Choosing a Camp” by Morton Snyder 

of Newark Academy; “ Vocational Guidance,” by 

Francis Ca!l Woodman of Morristown School 


656 pages, round corners, crimson silk cloth, gold stamped, $2.50. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 











ELEMENTARY 
LETTERING 


CHART 
Size 19” x 28” 
By Stone and Seldis 


A Chart Built on a Brand New Idea 
A New Way of Treating an Old Problem 


This chart helps to successfully solve the 
problem of teaching printing (lettering) to ele- 
mentary pupils. The letters are presented not 
in regular order but in related groups of graded 
difficulty, beginning with the easiest to make. 
It is the outgrowth of years of practical appli- 
cation in the school room and has proven to be 
of such remarkable merit that we have asked the 
privilege of publishing it for the benefit of 
elementary teachers in general. 

The chart is large enough to be used by an entire 
class and is made to hang in any convenient place. 


BOSTON ADOPTS IT 


Teachers in the Elementary Schools of the City of Boston 
are using the Stone-Seldis Alphabet. 


PRICES 
Single orders ° ‘ 50 cents 
To Schools . . ; 40 cents 
Large orders . ° 30 cents 


THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PERSONS DESIRING APPOINTMENT 
as teachers of drawing in the high schools of 
New York City will be interested in this infor- 
mation: The next examinations will be con- 
ducted at the Hall of the Board of Education, 
Park Avenue and 59th Street, Manhattan, on 
Monpbay AND TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 AND 11, 
1917, beginning at 9a.m. A circular of infor- 
mation may be had by sending a request to 
the above address. 


IN MEMORIAM TO ALEXANDER 
MILLER. At the recent meeting of the East- 
ern Arts Association held in Philadelphia the 
following tribute was made to the life of Mr. 
Miller: 

Mr. Miller was an example of what is often thought 
to be a new idea, a teacher taken from the shop. Born 
and educated in Scotland, he came to Boston as a young 
man and was employed in a large woodworking estab- 
lishment. Realizing the need for a better education, 
he attended and was graduated from both the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School and the Sloyd Training 
School of Boston. He reflected great credit on both 
these schools. Beginning his teaching career as a teacher 
of manual training in th elementary schools of Boston, 
in Charlestown and East Boston, and in the Brighton 
High School, he was also teacher and later, for many 
years, principal of the East Boston Evening Drawing 
School. 

From the Boston service he was called to the Brook- 
line (Mass.) High School where he worthily conducted 
classes in Mechanical Drawing and Art Metal Work 
until ht was incapacitated by the illness which resulted 
in his death, while still in his prime 

His home life was ideal. His home, with its dignified 
furnishings, flowers, and fine pictures reflected the artist, 
and his summers were spent in communion with nature 
on the shores of Buzzards Bay. He was connected for 
one summer with Wisconsin University and spent his 
last summer in an art colony in the Berkshires. 

Mr. Miller was one of the seven charter members ot 
the Boston Manual Training Club, founded in 1898, 
and was its second president, serving it also in the same 
capacity during the season of 1915-16 

A quiet, unobtrusive man, of clean life and substantial 
attainments, he is deeply mourned by his friends and 
associates and will be remembered with fond apprecia- 
tion by all who have been so fortunate as to come under 
his instruction. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
is now being manufactured in New York City 
so that those who have been suffering all kinds 
of delays in trying to get’such things from the 
West can overcome their difficulties by order- 
ing near at home. An announcement has 
recently reached the Editorial Office from W. 
R. Price, Inc., stating that they have opened 
a new place of business at 127 Fifth Avenue. 












DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 38 DARK-AN D-LIGHT 











HOYT 





PHILLIPS 


| PROBLEMS | LINE SPACING Alo 
DEVELOPMENT °F PATTERN IN 
| DARK-AND-LIGHT. @@ @@® 


THE BERKSHIRE SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 
DESIGN CLASSES ~ R.P.ENSIGN INSTRUCTOR 


3 





HOYT 


Dark-and-light effect, or Notan of a design is far more important than conformity to nature in the 
forms of units, symbolism, grace of line, or hue of color, or character of technique. It is the funda- 
mental quality, ‘the sine qua non. 
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LINOLIUM BLOCK- PRINTING 


Mr. Raymond W. Perry, Junior master of 
drawing at Mechanics Arts High School 
Boston, will be with the 


Sawyer’s Island Art School 
Boothbay, Me. 
and conduct classes in Poster Desiga 


“and Linolium Block-Printing. Ten other 
courses. Illustrated Booklet. Art Directer, 294 Boylston $t., Boston 











Craft Supplies 


For Metal Working, Jewelry, Leather and 
Cabinet Hardware, Special Stakes, Hammers 
and Chemicals. 

Let us help plan your new shop equipment. 


COMPLETE CATALOG 


The Thos. K. Lewis Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
ORIGINAL CRAFT SUPPLY HOUSE 











-:CALIFORNIA:: 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


. 


Drawing and Painting, Portrait and 

Costumed Figure, Anatomical Sketch 

Class, Illustration and Etching, Cos- 

tume Design, Commercial Design, 

Decorative Design, Outdoor Sketching 
and Handicrafts 


JUNE 25TH TO AUGUST 4TH 


Address PEDRO J. LEMOS, Director 
California School of Fine Arts 


AFFILIATED COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Located California and Mason Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


LEON L. WINSLOW of the Department 
of Industrial Arts, State Normal College, 
Bowling Green, Ohio, has recently issued a 
pamphlet of some ten pages entitled “A Sug- 
gestive List of Projects in Industrial Arts for 
Elementary Schools.’’ This appears to be a 
very helpful document. It may be had from 
Mr. Winslow for a quarter. 


THE VISUAL INSTRUCTION DIVISION 
of the New York State Education Department 
has recently published a revised and enlarged 
edition of their Schoolroom Decoration Slides 
and Photographs List. The slides and photo- 
graphs are available for the use of normal 
schools, training schools and training classes 
throughout the state. In the new edition 
“the topics illustrated have been somewhat 
extended and a fuller bibliography is offered. 
The principal change, however, is to be found 
in the critical notes now given. The desire 
for some aids to the interpretation of these 
schoolroom decoration studies has been fre- 
quently expressed and special pains have been 
taken to make the notes specific and helpful.” 
This is a valuable service and one which other 
States might do well to offer. 


MRS. ADA W. TILLINGHAST has en- 
larged her activities. Besides being prepared 
to give practical talks on Interior Decoration 
she is prepared to consult with clients in this 
matter and to assume the responsibility in 
furnishing and decorating houses, apartments 
and single rooms. Mrs. Tillinghast is an ex- 
pert along these lines and anyone requiring 
assistance in solving problems of this sort 
would do well to consult her. She is now 
located at 37 Eighth Street, New Bedford, 
Mass. 
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CRAFT WORKERS SUPPLIES Comm'c'stiseter, Man- 
ual and Industrial Arts, 
Basketry Material. Send for free Catalogs. 
| “Everything for Basket Making.”” Every kind of bas- 
ket materials, dyes, finishes, tools, books of instruction. 
2 Manual and Industrial Art Supply Catalog. All Art 
supplies: water colors, crayons, pencils, paper, drawing 
boards, clay, bookbinding and weaving materials, looms, 
books on Art. Write for catalog of materials you desire. 
LOWIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 973 Watertown St., West Newton, Mass. 
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SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


A college for the professional and vocational 
training of women. Offers two, three and 
four year courses in 


Fine and Applied Arts 


Professional and vocational courses are offered 
in Household Arts, Music, Physical Educa- 
tion, Oral Expression, Secretarial Studies, 
Trades. 

Academic courses are offered in Languages, 
Literature, Sciences, History, Music, Art. 

A special diploma, securable upon the com- 
pletion of two years, commands the teacher’s 
or supervisor’s certificate. 


Summer Session 


Instruction in Normal Art, Illustrative Ad- 
vertising, Costume Design, House Decoration, 
Jewelry, etc. 

Residence accommodations for two hundred 
students. Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. 
For catalogue of regular and summer sessions, 


Address the Registrar 


Saratoga Springs, New York 








THE ORIGINAL & UNRIVALED 


CHAUTAUQUA 


ITS POPULAR SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 


CRAFTS OFFERS THESE COURSES 
July 9 to August 17, 1917 


Appreciation Henry Turner Bailey 
Basketry Anna J. Lamphier 
Book Binding Nancy Beyer 
Blackboard Draw’g Henry Turner Bailey 
Ceramic Decoration Mrs. Vance Phillips 
Chair Seating Frank P. Lane 
Color Theory Mrs. Vance Phillips 
Costume Design .Amy P. Morse 
High School Design Lucy S. Ward 
Interior Decoration Amy P. Morse 
Jewelry & Copper 

Work Eugene Manchester 
Lace Making Bessie E. Merrill 
Leather Work May Byerly 


Lettering Louis H. Walden 
Modeling Ruth Sherwood 
Printing Mr. Bailey & Mr. Walden 


Public School Art Lucy S. Ward 
Photography Louis H. Walden 
Weaving Frank P. Lane 
Wood Working Frank P. Lane 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY Director 


Send to 
THE CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


Chautuaqua, New York 
for an illustrated Circular of Information 


























SUMMER SESSION 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


To be held in Chicago, July 9 to August 11 


ARE YOU AN ART TEACHER? 


If you are a teacher of Art you will be inter- 
ested in the announcement of this Summer 
School to he held in Chicago and devoted ez- 
clusively to the teaching of “Industrial Art’’ as 
related to public school work. Graded courses 
will be offered in the following subjects: 


Domestic Art 
Constructive Design 
Object Drawing 
Nature Drawing 


Color and Design 
Costume Design 
Interior Decoration 
Commercial Design 


The work will be especially planned to aid 
teachers who wish to introduce graded courses 
in these subjects in their public school work. 
If you wish to “get in step” with the great 
“Tndustrial Art Movement,” this is your oppor- 
tunity. Correspondence is cordially invited. 


THE FACULTY AND LECTURERS 


HUGO B. FROEHLICH, Director 
Director of Manual Arts, Public Schools, Newark, N. J 
BONNIE E. SNOW, Head of Normal Department 
Formerly Head of Normal Department, New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art. 

GRACE LEE KNELL, Normal Department 
Director of Art, Ridgewood, New Jersey. Instructor in 
‘Industria! Art” at National Kindergarten College 
of Chicago, Summer Session 1916 
MARY C. SCOVEL, Normal Department 
Formerly Instructor, Normal Art Department, Chicago 
Art Institute, Principal Normal Art School, Handi- 
craft Guild, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


CHARLES A. PROSSER 
Director Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. 
GEORGE W. EGGERS 
Acting Director, Art Institute of Chicago 
CARL N. WERNTZ : 
President Academy of Fin» Arts, Chicago 


EMMA M. CHURCH 
Director Chicago School of Applied and Normal Art. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


Art Teachers who are planning to spend the summer in the East will be interested in the “Normal Course in Industrial 
Art” under the direction of Mrs. Gertrude C. Lewis, Head of the Art Department of the Harrison Technical High School, 
Chicago, offered by the Commonwealth Art Colony at Boothbay Harbor, Me. Information may be had from Mr. A. G. 


Randall, 498 Broadway, Providence, R. I. 
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School Arts Magazine, June 1917 








To Those Who Cannot Possibly Get Away Next Summer 


Become a non-resident member of the NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED 
ART. Grow, and get credit for home work. Send for circular. 





Susan F. Bissell, Secretary -- 2239 Broadway - - New York City 








THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Read our booklet for information about the 
Established 1886 demand for teachers of Manual Arts, Drawing, 


623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ’ 
Western Office: Spokane, Washington Home Economics, ete. Sent Free. 


THE BERKSHIRE 200K 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLS - - MONTEREY, MASS. 


DIRECTED BY RAYMOND P. ENSIGN AND ERNEST W. WATSON OF PRATT INSTITUTE 
215 Ryerson St.. until June 20th, then Monterey. Mass . rd 

















PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIALART * 


VICTOR D. BRENNER SUMMERSESSION PAAS LA suty9: AUGS 


Will conduct a Summer School in model- AESTHETICS *NORMALART - SUPERVISION OR THE ARS 
; it. Maine. INTERIOR DECORATION: COSTUME DESIGN “DRAWING” 
ang ot Ogunquit, Hine MODELING *POTTERY- DESIGN * COMPOSITION” 

For Particulars address SEND FOR CIRCULAR OTTO ne ager a ? 
, 7 ‘-INSTRUCTORIN CHARGE’ » BROAD AND PINE: 
Mrs. V. D. Brenner, 18 East 8th St. New York . “ PHILADELPHIA" : 











The Portland (Ore.) Art Association announces 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


Conducted by ARTHUR WESLEY DOW 


July 16 - August 18 
After the meeting of the National Education Association 
Art Structure, Color harmony, Designing, Wood Block Printing, Landscape Composition. 
Illustrated lectures on Art Appreciation. Conferences on Art Education. 


For information address Miss Anna B. Crocker, Curator Museum of Art, Fifth and Taylor Streets, Portland, Oregon, 
or, uutil June 15, Arthur Wesley Dow, Professor of Fine Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 








Bound Volumes of this Year's 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


Beautifully bound jin art canvas. Printed with gold leaf. 
Strong and durable. 
Bound Volume No. 16 September 1916 to June 1917 Postpaid $3.00 


The School Arts Publishing Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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